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WOMAN AND DEMOCRACY. 

BY BORDEN PARKER. BOVVNE, LL.D. 



By democracy 1 mean the Government of the people, for the 
people and by the people, and its aim is to secure the largest 
possible life and liberty for each compatible with the highest good 
of all. By the people, I mean all persons of ordinary intelligence 
and character, both men and women, who make up the com- 
munity. The true democratic doctrine is that all such persons 
are equally free and independent, equally entitled to the free 
exercise of their individual rights and equally entitled to a voice 
in making the laws they are required to obey. 

But this ideal could not be secured at once or at the start. 
We have been slowly working toward it and have not fully reached 
it yet. Man began with a period of blind instinct and brute 
force and slowly groped his way into properly human conditions. 
It was a long and tedious process to build our race into humanity 
and civilization. In the beginning, when man had to learn every- 
thing, the one thing above all others essential was to have some 
kind of social uniformity that could be depended on. As Bagehot 
says, " The first condition of even the crudest society was the 
formation of a cake of custom." It did not matter much what 
it was, provided it was fixed. In that primitive state individuals 
had no rights and could have none until the foundations of so- 
ciety were laid. Social co-operation had to be learned to make 
any effective society possible, and in the crude condition of all 
things human this had to be reached and maintained by sheer 
force. The first lessons in civilization were given with a club, 
and so far as appears they could not well have been given other- 
wise. Thought, reflection, criticism, ideals, were to come later, 
after the cake of custom had been formed. 

But when this work was done, then began the higher work 
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of humanizing and rationalizing it, so as to make it serve the 
true purpose of all Government, the good of the people. That 
cake of custom which was necessary in the beginning had to be 
broken in the course of time. It was not a product of reason 
and hence was largely irrational. And hence again it needed 
to be modified and adjusted to advancing human needs. It 
served its purpose, but it could not endure. A crab without a 
shell will not live long, but a crab with a shell it cannot get rid 
of will not live much longer. In the same way society without 
a fixed social order could not endure, but a society which can- 
not grow is also in a bad way. If discussion and criticism begin 
too soon we have anarchy. If they are delayed too long we have 
stagnation. The progress of humanity has consisted in breaking 
the cake of custom and casting the shell; and the implicit aim 
has been to secure the rights of humanity and to lift the individual 
to a position of moral and political self-control. This is the 
meaning of the great democratic movement which has been going 
on and gathering force for ages. In some quarters it is complete 
for men, in distinction from women, and in many places it is still 
incomplete even for men, but the movement is gaining so rapidly 
that its final success is sure. 

Now from this brief hint at social origins we readily understand 
the political subjection of women. In such a social stage, be- 
cause of her physical weakness, woman was necessarily subordinate, 
and through the formation of religious superstitions she became 
more utterly subordinate still. She did not count in the conflict 
of physical strength and she did not count religiously. Hence for 
a long time a woman did not own herself, but belonged to her 
husband or her male relatives; and De Coulanges, in his work, 
" The Ancient City," has clearly traced this fact to the religious 
notions of early society. Here in early savagery and crude super- 
stition we find the real source of the subjection of women. 

Democracy, as we have seen, was impossible at the beginning 
of society. There was a time when a harsh social orthodoxy was 
necessary for social safety. Men could not be allowed to think 
for themselves, until they had learned the lesson of law and social 
co-operation. There must be a fixed social order as a barrier 
against social chaos before thinking becomes safe. But without 
progress the social order becomes destructive, like the shell the 
growing crab cannot throw off. The cave-man could not be ex- 
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pected to make a social order that would be ideal, and his work 
must be revised to adjust it to human needs. We have now 
reached a time when that early social orthodoxy is to be relaxed 
in the interest of social progress. Not the wisdom of the fathers, 
but the rights of humanity and the needs of to-day are the pres- 
ent standard of judgment. Thus the great democratic movement 
begins and gathers force, and the movement for the emancipation 
of women is but a part of the more general democratic movement. 
It is based upon the same reasons and is resisted by the same 
arguments of conservatism, fear, social risk and so forth. 

In proceeding to consider some of these arguments, I do so 
only with expressions of apology. Ex-Governor Long once said 
that he had never heard an argument against equal suffrage that 
would not be an insult to the intelligence of a child twelve years 
old; and Mr. Ho wells declares that there are no arguments, but 
only prejudices in opposition. It seems, then, like an affront to 
intelligence to propose to consider them. But the actual force 
of an argument often has little to do with its logic. Edmund 
Burke used to say that he was most afraid of the weakest argu- 
ments, as they commonly indicate the strongest prejudices. It is 
this psychological fact that makes it necessary for us to keep on 
repeating familiar arguments in the hope of finally winning a 
hearing for the truth. And first of all let us inquire what this 
equal suffrage means. 

If we are to believe the opponents of equal suffrage the com- 
munity is menaced by some fearful danger. Homes are to be 
broken up, domestic ties broken, woman is to be unsexed and 
society itself to be overturned by something called suffrage. Bug- 
bears and intimidations of this sort are quite effective with per- 
sons of a certain class. But others, more intelligent, and with 
some experience of the tactics of prejudice, before giving way to 
shudders and alarms, bethink themselves to ask what this terrible 
thing is that is to work all this ruin; and then it turns out that 
all that equal suffrage proposes is this, namely, that women of 
ordinary character and intelligence who are interested in the well- 
being of the community and in the laws that govern it should 
form an opinion upon these topics of social interest and be al- 
lowed to express that opinion in a vote which should count in 
the making up of the social verdict. That is, it means that they 
should have a voice in school matters, municipal matters, matters 
vol. oxen. — no. 653. 34 
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of taxation, and so forth, and should have their opinion count in 
the public decision upon them. 

Now, it does not seem that this should lead to any social 
catastrophe, or any great domestic disturbance, or to any unsex- 
ing of women; it rather appears to be something eminently right 
and proper and quite in line with the great democratic movement 
which gives those who obey the laws a voice in their making. 
If this unpleasant and rather obscure phrase about the " un- 
sexing of women" means nothing more serious than this, 
only persons in an advanced stage of hysteria (for whom the 
bromides are plainly indicated) will be much disturbed by it. 
Indeed, such arguments are never to be taken seriously; they are 
only traditional ways of talking that run on mechanically, like 
a talking-machine with a speech in it. No intelligent man, when 
he stops to think, really believes that any social or domestic 
damage would be done if his wife should interest herself, and have 
a voice in the social questions that underlie the management of 
the school, the municipality, public charities, and so forth. The 
prominence of women in the social activities of the day is one 
of the most marked features of our time, and every one takes 
it as a matter of course, unless some one raises the question of 
voting. Women are already doing great service on our most im- 
portant State and Municipal Boards, but, oddly enough, they do 
not know enough to vote. A woman is now markedly successful, 
in comparison with her masculine predecessors, as superintend- 
ent of the Chicago public schools, but she does not know enough 
to vote. The managers of our Women's Foreign Missionary 
Boards certainly show no less ability than the men in similar 
positions, but they do not know enough to vote. In social serv- 
ice it would often be hard to find their equals, but when it comes 
to voting the veriest male riffraff is superior. The Church could 
not endure without them, but they do not know enough to vote. 
The average wife manages the domestic budget quite as well as 
the average husband manages his budget, but she does not know 
enough to vote. It would seem that only a man in whom prejudice 
had had its perfect work could fail to be ashamed of such a posi- 
tion as this. He can only fall back on the conservatism of hysteria 
and prophecy — in the same way in which the conservative Hindu 
defends child marriage and similar abominations. 

I have never seen any argument against equal suffrage of any 
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significance that was not rather an argument against universal 
suffrage, and, indeed, nicely considered, much of anti-suffrage, 
especially in " cultured circles," is really anti-democracy. We 
have all sorts and conditions of men voting now, it is said, and 
we cannot afford to have matters made worse by the admission 
of women, for then the community would be swamped in the 
great mass of ignorance, now all too large for the public good. 
But arguments against universal suffrage are irrelevant against 
woman suffrage. Let the suffrage be limited, if need be, but 
let it be limited by some rational test and not by mere accidents 
of sex, which have no rational connection whatever with the right 
of the moral person to express an opinion concerning social inter- 
ests and the laws under which he lives. 

For form's sake, however, we must say a word about the time- 
worn, but not time-honored, arguments against equal suffrage. 
Women are still declared, when the phonograph is running, to 
be unable to -fight; as if fighting were the great service society 
demands, instead of being the lowest and cheapest of all forms of 
public service. Many distinguished and useful members of so- 
ciety would be ruled out by this test if impartially applied. The 
clergy, teachers, men over forty-five and a host of invalids are 
not included in our fighting reserve, but that does not matter. 
The phonograph was wound up so as to stop at women without 
any regard to logic. In any case we hope yet to turn the fighting 
over to the police and leave the ordering of society to intelligence 
and conscience, not to muscle. Indeed, the great peace move- 
ment, which is so promising a feature of our time, is an attempt 
to replace the belligerency of the human brute by the appeal to 
reason and conscience. 

It is said, too, that we must not burden the women by adding 
to their already excessive loads. This sounds humane and gives 
an impression of masculine chivalry and also hints, with pardon- 
able pride, at masculine vigor. Men, it is modestly suggested, 
spend all their time and grow gray in studying deep political 
problems, and they cannot consent to put burdens like these 
upon their already overburdened sisters. But if the good people 
who talk so had any sense of humor, they would certainly smile 
at one another, as Cicero thought the Eoman augurs mutually 
grinned when they passed. For the fact is that the average 
voter does not spend very much time in preparing to vote, and 
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it is not necessary that he should ; for most questions, so far as the 
voter is concerned, demand only a small amount of fairness and 
honesty upon his part to do all that he can do. He must in- 
sist upon public honesty and good character and as much in- 
telligence as possible in public men, and for the rest, except 
in the most obvious matters, he has to leave the decisions 
to the legislators themselves. And even among the legislators 
very few are entitled to any opinion on most of the ques- 
tions they decide. The work has to be distributed among com- 
mittees, which are supposed to contain some experts on the mat- 
ter in question, and there is where the decisions are really made. 
The experts instruct the committee. The committee reports ac- 
cordingly, and in very many cases the legislators accept and adopt 
the committee's report, with only the most general knowledge on 
their own part of the subject at issue. It would seem, then, that 
the average woman might take her place as a voter without putting 
upon herself any great strain. Certainly she would be fully equal 
to the strain endured by the average masculine voter, and it 
would not be difficult to equal him in character and public spirit. 

But prejudice i3 prolific and can conjure up reasons where none 
exist, and anything whatever that is called an argument passes 
for one. Thus the noble science of Biology is subpoenaed and 
appears in the person of a Distinguished Professor to say that 
"the process of evolution is toward the differentiation of func- 
tion." After this oracular utterance the Professor concludes, one 
knows not how, that a woman must not be allowed to express in 
a vote an opinion respecting the management of the schools, or 
the city Government, or local taxation, and so forth. The phrase 
is very impressive and might well impose upon the passive and 
intellectually defenceless mind. One feels a sense of awe before 
anything so imposing as the " differentiation of function," but it 
is exceedingly difficult to connect the premise with the particular 
conclusion. Indeed, one with the same logic might get anything 
out of the phrase — might claim, for instance, that the working- 
classes should not vote, because evolution proceeds through the 
differentiation of function, and this differentiation would lead to 
the handing over of Government to a privileged few. With what 
impressiveness a defender of caste would appeal to the "differ- 
entiation of function " ! These oracles only illustrate over again 
Burke's weakest arguments and strongest prejudices. They are 
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not to be taken seriously, but belong to the humors of the dis- 
cussion. 

I have often thought that some bright woman might make a 
good point by considering what could be said against allowing 
men to vote in case the question had to be decided by the women. 
Thus the women might point out that the masculine sex is 
coarse and unsesthetic, that it is passionate, quarrelsome and 
given to the use of bad words. Every one Jr.-.ows that men are 
given to drink, and only recently one of their rack professors 
has declared that civilization would be imperilled by total ab- 
stinence ! Instances might also be quoted from recent history to 
show men's unbalanced emotionality. Both the French and 
Austrian legislatures have had small riots among the members 
within a short time; and even the English lawmakers have not 
always preserved the strictest decorum under emotional stress. 

Again, the masculine sex is plainly falling behind in intellectu- 
ality and women are fast becoming the conservators of scholar- 
ship. Since they were admitted to the colleges they have given 
such a good account of themselves that some men, "falsely so 
called," are having the gravest doubts about the higher education 
of women in consequence. College boys also are showing distress 
at the output of feminine intellect and are calling for a " woman 
exclusion act" to protect them from this horrible competition. 
The danger is so imminent that we may yet need a kind of male 
zenana for our feebler brothers into which these terrible women 
shall not be allowed to enter. Some years ago Miss Pawcett took 
the examinations for the Senior Wranglership at Cambridge, 
England, and came out so far ahead that the report might well 
have been, " Eclipse first ; the rest nowhere." But as Eclipse in 
this case was a woman the prize went to the man, who, though 
next, was not adjacent. A sympathizing editor remarked that, 
" It was hard on a man to have a thing like that happen to 
him." Finally, it might be urged that the male sex is rela- 
tively irreligious. Three - fourths of the membership of the 
churches are said to be women. And how would it be possible 
to allow beings of such qualities to have a voice in lawmaking? 
This sex that admittedly furnishes the great majority of our 
drunkards, criminals, infidels and other "undesirable citizens" 
might easily bring down the vengeance of heaven upon us. 

So the women might argue ; and it must be admitted that there 
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would be something in it. The suffragettes have not yet equalled 
the turbulent emotionalism of their sedate brothers. But such 
argument might be thought rather tart and shrewish. Let us, 
then, listen to some fine old dowager, less acerb and more phi- 
losophic, as she argues the matter : 

" My sisters, let us not be too hard on the men. Of course they are 
not women and cannot be, but we must beware of arousing sex an- 
tagonism. Let us rather inquire if there be not plain indications in 
the nature of things of what man's sphere is. And if we look about, we 
see at once that this sphere is very definitely marked out. Men are 
manifestly intended to be the breadwinners of the race and the fathers 
of the race. And the sphere thus indicated is certainly great enough and 
high enough to consume all masculine energy and satisfy all masculine 
ambition. Let us, then, be careful of adding to the labors of men the 
additional burden of thinking on political problems. 

" And when we rise to the higher thought of fatherhood, what a sacred- 
ness this bestows upon man, and certainly he can ask for nothing 
higher. He should, therefore, prepare himself for all his duties in this 
august relation, and not trouble himself about these other relatively 
unimportant matters of managing the political world. And I cannot 
but deplore that our educators have not paid more attention to the 
fact. They seem never to have considered that man is to be the father 
of a family and should have a special training for his duties as such. 
Some of the heavier work in housecleaning would very properly fall to his 
lot. A course in scrubbing and in tending the furnace and many similar 
things would be of far higher utility than much of the vaunted higher 
education. 

" Of course this does not mean that men are without intelligence. 
Some of them are very bright and might properly be trusted with the 
suffrage. But we are thinking of the great mass of men and that alters 
the case. And, furthermore, it is not from any enmity or hostility on 
our part that we are opposed to men voting; it is rather from our 
love for them and our unwillingness unduly to burden them that we 
protest against their enfranchisement. And they are safe in that love. 
We will guard their interests. If they wish anything let them apply 
to us and we will see to it that the right is done, but let them abide 
in that sphere in which it has pleased Providence to call them." 

It is doubtful if this argument would convince the men. It is 
not even sure that it ought to convince them, but it is certainly 
as good as most of the matter that is offered against equal suffrage. 

But what is the use of equal suffrage, after all ? Would society 
be any better for it? And if it would not, it seems at best a 
matter of indifference. Moreover, suffrage is not a right in any 
case, but only a privilege, and may well be withheld unless some- 
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thing good comes of it. This is wisdom indeed. When the 
objector is thinking of himself, suffrage is a right. When others 
demand it as a right, he says it is a privilege and a matter of no 
great importance. The insincerity of all this appears from the 
fact that he would never consent to have it denied to himself, 
while he is very willing to have it denied to others. 

And just here, to my mind, is the root of the matter. If I were 
a woman, as I am a man, I should feel that wrong was done 
me in denying me this right, and the sense of justice will never 
be satisfied until this wrong is remedied. Nodding to Gessler's 
cap is a small thing to some people, but there are others who 
cannot get used to it. I should feel as nigh unto cursing, as is 
permitted to a good woman, when I heard stupid louts and igno- 
rant boys discussing my rights and sphere — poor creatures hardly 
entitled to an opinion on any subject higher than pop-corn and 
peanut brittle. Who is more entitled to a voice in determining 
women's sphere than women themselves? What man would con- 
sent to have women determine his sphere? And yet they would 
likely do as well as men have done in determining woman's sphere. 
A full half of the intellect and conscience of the community is 
unrepresented in the lawmaking bodies, and the feminine interest, 
which is quite as important a social factor as the masculine, is 
unrepresented. And what has been the result ? Only the crassest 
ignorance or lack of principle would pretend that woman has 
had justice done her in the past or even in the present. The social 
order will never be at its best until this is remedied. The present 
condition of the political world closely resembles a place where 
the housekeeping is done by men. The masculine indifference to 
order, cleanliness, tidiness, is reflected in political housekeeping. 
And the remedy is the same in both cases — give the women a 
chance. This would be both just and wise. No one has a right 
to demand for himself anything that he would not equally accord 
to others. The rights of the moral personality are absolutely 
independent of sex. The functions the sexes have to play in life 
are different and will take care of themselves, but they in no 
way affect the duty of every moral person to be interested in the 
well-being of the community and the right of every moral person 
to have a voice in the matter. In these deepest things, these 
fundamental duties, men and women are alike and equal. 

What might be the outcome of granting equal suffrage, no one 
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could certainly tell. I should not myself anticipate any immediate 
entrance of the millennium. I should, however, expect many 
improvements in our social and political life, and I am some- 
what confirmed in this opinion by the character of the op- 
position. Where the experiment has been made the result has 
not been unfavorable, and in any case the dire results often pre- 
dicted have not been realized. Of course one can get unfavorable 
reports by picking his witnesses, but this would be true of the 
millennium itself. We may also expect great advantage to women 
themselves from the possession of the suffrage, not merely in se- 
curing more consideration of their just claims from lawmakers, 
but also in producing a more thoughtful type of woman. Already 
from their larger intellectual life women are more interesting 
and socially valuable than they ever were before. And the larger 
social interest arising from larger possibility and responsibility 
could not fail to result in larger and more effective life. 

The origin of the subjection of woman as before explained 
explains the nature of much of the opposition to equal suffrage. 
It was something undreamed of among savages and barbarians 
and was unheard of even among ourselves one hundred years ago. 
Accordingly, if we should call the roll of opponents, we should 
find among them about all savages, enemies of society, of the 
family and of good government, rumsellers, drunkards, con- 
stitutional stand-patters and weak-minded men in general. These 
make up a large part of the " glorious company " of those opposed 
to equal suffrage. It by no means follows that all opponents are 
of this sort, but it is beyond any question that the vast mass of 
persons of this sort are among the opponents. 

Finally, we must not suppose that the question is purely a 
matter of theory, as if equal suffrage were nowhere an accom- 
plished fact. To-day women have full suffrage in Colorado, 
Wyoming, Idaho, Utah, Norway, Finland, New Zealand and 
Australia. They have municipal suffrage in England, Scot- 
land, Ireland, Canada, Kansas, Denmark, Iceland and several 
European cities. They have school suffrage in half the States 
of the Union and tax suffrage in several States. In the last half- 
century there has been more advance in the educational, industrial 
and property rights of women than in the whole history of the 
world up to that time. And the political rights are fast coming. 

Bordew Parker Bowne. 



